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BIRREL’S DIARY. 


Or Robert Birrel, a burgess of Edinburgh in 
the time of Shakspeare, we should probably 
never have heard anything, had it not been for 
the famous Diary which he left behind him. 
Sir Walter Scott refers to him as ‘this good old 
citizen of Edinburgh,’ and occasionally quotes 
from his really valuable pages; but Scott 
apparently knew nothing about him beyond 
what may be learned from the journal itself. 
It is likely that he was not remarkable in any 
other way, and that, in keeping this record of 
the events of his day, he was doing the best 
he could for posterity. Although written in 
order that it might be read—as may be seen 
from an appeal made in one place to the ‘gentill 
reader’—the Diary slumbered in manuscript 
until about the close of last century, when an 
energetic young antiquary (afterwards Sir John 
Graham Dalyell of Binns, but then a newly 
fledged advocate of the Scottish Bar) searching 
for literary treasure in the recesses of the 
Advocates’ Library, brought it to light, and 
published it along with other ‘Fragments of 
Scottish History” What gives it a genuine 
historical value is that it is not in any sense 
of a private nature, but deals with public events, 
whether local or national, ‘containing Divers 
Passages of Staite, and uthers Memorable Acci- 
dents. Though purporting to run ‘from the 
1532 zeir of our Redemptione till ye beginning 
of the zeir 1605,’ it really begins with the corona- 
tion of Robert II. in 1371; and this entry is 
followed by some others which also ante-date 
the earliest recollections of Birrel himself. But 
the great bulk of the Diary records circumstances 
which must have occurred during the lifetime 
of the diarist, and which for the most part seem 


to have been registered by him at the time of | 


their occurrence. Many of these circumstances 
relate to the most prominent personages in the 
history of Scotland during Birrel’s time ; others, 
again, are of a more trivial description; but, 
as illustrating the life and manners of a bygone 


age, they are none the less interesting to modern 
readers. 

What is properly regarded as the beginning 
of Birrel’s own observations is about the year 
1567, when the entries begin to grow in number. 
Many of these treat of matters so well known 
to history that it is unnecessary to make more 
than a passing allusion to them here. ‘The 
murders of Rizzio and Darnley (the latter of 
whom is spoken of as ‘the King,’ ‘King Henry,’ 
and ‘Henry Stewart’), and many other leading 
events of that period, are duly chronicled in 
Birrel’s pages. It is noteworthy, however, that 
there is no mention made of Queen Mary after 
her arrival at Carlisle, following the defeat at 
Langside ; no word, even, of her tragic death 
at Fotheringay. One explanation of this may 
be found in the hypothesis that Mary’s fate was 
too supremely sad for any written notice. On 
the other hand, it may be that Birrel was not 
much affected by the event. One can see from 
his Diary that he was a Presbyterian, and not 
a ‘papist,’ although the passages which reveal 
this are admirably free from sectarian intoler- 
ance. As such, then, he could scarcely have 
felt inclined to quarrel with the course of events 
which ultimately brought the unfortunate Mary 
to the block. And it is quite evident that 
he cherished no feeling of animosity towards 
Queen Elizabeth for her share in the tragedy, 
as the following entry witnesses: ‘The 24th of 
March 1603, Queen Eliz[abeth] departed this 
life, at the pleasure of Almighty God.... She 
did reign in her time in peace and in great love 
with her commons of England—a godly, wise, 
and loving princess to her subjects, as ever lived 
in England.’ Clearly, the writer of these lines 
did not regard -the English queen as in any 
degree guilty of judicial murder ; moreover, the 
lines pleasantly testify to an agreeable feeling 
|of friendliness between some sections of the 
| Scotch and of the English prior to the Union, 
which feeling may also be observed in the 
pages of earlier writers, English and Scotch, long 
before the period referred to. 
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Perhaps the chief charm of the journal is what 
Scott styles Birrel’s ‘gossiping way,’ for, apart 
from his many historical statements, he very 
frequently notes down little incidents that ma 
have been important enough to the Edinburg 
citizens of that day, but that were quite beneath 
the notice of the historian proper; and yet it 
is just such artless touches as these that help 
us to form some notion of the manners of six- 
teenth-century Edinburgh. For example, we 
learn that on the 10th of July 1598, a certain 
acrobat ‘playit sic sowple tricks upone ane tow 
[rope],’ fastened between St Giles’s steeple and a 
stair beneath the Cross, of which ‘the lyk wes 
nevir sene in yis countrie, as he raid [rode] 
doune the tow and playit sa many pavies on 
it.’ Again, we read of various accidents, murders, 
and suicides: of two women poisoned from eat- 
ing hemlock root; of a prisoner trying to escape 
down the cliffs of the Castle rock, but breaking 
his neck in the attempt; and of deaths by 
drowning—suicidal or otherwise—in the Nor 
Loch, which once covered the site of the 
modern Princes Street Gardens. At that period, 
the corpses of suicides were treated with the 
greatest indignity, and we read of one man 
whose drowned body was ‘harled through the 
town backward, and thereafter hanged on the 
gallows.’ The unlucky prisoner just spoken of 
received a more prolonged ill-treatment, although 
his was not a case of suicide. Not only did 
the poor man break his neck in his endeavour 
to escape, but ‘thereafter he was trailed to the 
gallows and hanged, and thereafter was quar- 
tered, and his head and four quarters put on 
the four ports’ (gates) of the city. 

Forgery, whether of coins or of documents, 
also met with the most severe punishment in 
sixteenth-century Scotland; and many are the 
notices of death by hanging, strangling, burn- 
ing, and drowning for the commission of this 
sort of crime. One remarkable feature of this 
offence was that the offenders were very fre- 
quently men of respectable position. Thus we 
see that, in 1564, two lairds—Forbes of Mony- 
musk, and his brother, John Forbes of Pitsligo 
—were accused of coining false ‘balbeis’ or ‘ baw- 
bees,’ and that two other lairds stood surety 
for them. Again, an Edinburgh goldsmith, son 
of a burgess, was convicted of forging and utter- 
ing ‘diverse false testons, half-testons, non-sunts, 
and lions called hardheads’—otherwise hardits 
or hardies, stated by Pitcairn to have been a 
copper coin of the value of three-halfpence—for 
which he was sentenced to be hanged and 
quartered, and his head and quarters to be put 
up on the chief gates of Edinburgh. Various 
burgesses of Aberdeen and Dundee also appear 
about the same period as guilty of the same 
offence; and in 1601, Birrel notes that ‘Mr 
Alexander Drumaquham, George Douglas of 
Bangor,’ and two others, were ‘burnt for false 
coin. Among those who ‘suffered’ for forging 
documents we have a Captain Baillie, who, on 
the 4th of December 1594, was ‘hanged for 
counterfeiting the Great Seal against the mer- 
chants ;’ also in 1595, ‘Cumming the Monk’ was 
‘hanged for making of false writs ;’ and a Captain 
James Lowrie and others were ‘all hanged at 
the Cross for counterfeiting false writs’ in the 
year 1598 ; while, in 1599, ‘James Corbet, writer,’ 


was ‘hanged in like manner.’ (Some of these 
citations will be found in Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials, if not in Birrel’s Diary.) 

Executions for witchcraft were of course 
equally common at this time. Thus, Birrel notes 
that in 1591 Euphane M‘Kalzen was burnt for 
this offence; as also, in 1603, a certain James 
Reid, accused of ‘consulting and using with 
Sathan and witches, and who was notably known 
to be a counsellor with witches ;’ and in 1605, 
Henry Lowrie was ‘burnt on the Castle Hill 
for witchcraft done and committed by him in 
Kyle.’ 

Many also are the notices of punishment dealt 
out to thieves, The designation ‘thief, however, 
must often be interpreted ‘mosstrooper’ or 
‘Borderer, as in the following instance: ‘The 
10th of October [1567], there was a proclamation 
to meet the Regent [Murray] in Peebles, upon 
the 8th of November next, for the repressing of 
the thieves in Annandale and Eskdale ; but my 
Lord Regent, thinking they would get advertise- 
ment, he prevented [anticipated] the day, and 
came over the water secretly and lodged in 
Dalkeith ; this upon the 19th day; and upon 
the morrow he departed towards Hawick, where 
he came both secretly and suddenly, and there 
took thirty-four thieves, whom he partly caused 
hang and partly drown—five he let free upon 
caution — ; and upon the 2d day of No- 
vember he brought other ten of them with 
him to Edinburgh and there put them in irons,’ 
In this further instance, it is also evident the 
same caste is referred to: ‘The 13th day of 
September [1568], the Lord Regent rode to the 
fair to Jedburgh to apprehend the thieves; but 
they being advertised of his coming, came not to 
the fair; so he was frustrated of his intention, 
excepting three thieves which he took, and caused 
hang within the town there.’ 

That such ‘thieves’ were really the peculiar 
class also known as ‘Borderers’ may again be 
seen from the threat made by King James, 
during his quarrel with the Edinburgh citizens 
in 1596, that he would bring in ‘ Will Kinmond 
the common thief and as many Southland men 
as should spoil the town of Edinburgh.’ This 
Will Kinmond was a noted Borderer, and was 
under the protection of the Laird of Buccleuch, 
who on one occasion rescued him from Carlisle 
jail by force of arms. Of the same description 
were those thieves of Liddesdale agains) whom 
James V. had marched in 1528, and whose 
‘king’ he had hanged in front of his own tower. 
Indeed, one phase of what was called ‘theft’ 
in sixteenth-century Scotland had been regarded 
as the privilege of a ruling caste only a century 
earlier, at which time this species of ‘theft’ 
was called ‘sorning.’ To sorn was ‘to exact free 
quarters against the will of the landlord ;’ and 
it was not until 1445 that this was declared 
by statute as ‘equivalent to theft.’ Scott states 
(The Monastery, Note D) that ‘the great chief- 
tains oppressed the monasteries very much by 
exactions of this nature. The community of 
Aberbrothwick complained of an Earl of Angus, 
I think, who was in the regular habit of visitin 
them once a year with a train of a thousan 
horse and abiding till the whole winter-pro- 
visions of the convent were exhausted.’ us, 
a sorning lord of one year became in the next 
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a ‘thief’ in the eyes of the law. Of course this 
change of name did not at once put a stop to 
the practice ; and even so late as the eighteenth 
century, we find men of good birth and educa- 
tion still living this sort of ‘sorner’ existence, 
though by so doing they were liable to the 
severest punishments. 

As if to show how little the nature of boys 
has altered during the last three centuries, 
Birrel describes a celebrated ‘barring-out’ which 
took place in the grammar-school of Edinburgh 
in the year 1595. Because they had been refused 
a certain annual privilege, ‘a number of scholars, 
being gentlemen’s bairns, made a mutiny, and 
came in the night and took the school, and 
— themselves with meat, drink, and hag- 

s, pistolet, and sword: they reinforced the 
doors of the said school, so that they refused 
to let in their master nor no other man with- 
out they were granted their privilege, conform 
to their wonted use.’ Whereupon the magis- 
trates commanded a certain ill-starred Bailie 
Macmoran to force an entrance, which, with 
the assistance of other officials, he attempted to 
do. But, disregarding the threat of one of the 
boys that he would shoot him if he persisted, 
the unlucky bailie received the contents of ‘ane 
pistolet’ in his head, ‘so that he died’ At 
this, the townsfolk rose up against the scholars 
and conveyed them to the Tolbooth prison ; ‘ but 
the haill bairns were letten free, without hurt 
done to them for the same, within ane short 
time thereafter.’ 

Many other records of local events find a 
place in the pages of this entertaining journal, 
Of private duels and street-frays, such as those 
referred to by Scott in The Abbot, there is fre- 
quent mention. The ravages of the pestilence 
or ‘pest,’ which in one year (1585) carried off 
more than fourteen hundred of the citizens, are 
also more than once spoken of. Nor does the 
diarist omit to record incidents of a meteoro- 
logical nature; thus, we learn how ‘the street’ 
of Edinburgh was deluged by ‘ane suddaine 
shower of rain and haile’ in the spring of 1593; 
and how there came ‘ane horrible tempest of 
snaw’ in March 1595; and how a total eclipse 
of the sun took place in the forenoon of the 
17th of February 1598—one effect of which was 
that ‘merchants and others that were ignorant 
steikit [bolted] their booth doors and ran to the 
kirk to pray, as if it had been the last day.’ 

Side by side with such little items are the 
descriptions given of various historical events : 
royal marriages, births, and christenings; state 
banquets and ceremonies ; the reception given to 
ambassadors and princes from England and the 
continental countries ; and such important pass- 
ages in European history as the despatch of the 
Spanish Armada and the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew. It is interesting, among other things, 
to notice the chain of events which ultimately 
placed the Stewarts on the British throne; or, 
rather, to observe the development, in Birrel’s 
time, of the policy inaugurated in an earlier 
day. There is the abdication of Queen Mary, 
and the coronation of her infant son. Later on, 
in 1589, comes the young king’s marriage with 
Anne of Denmark. The birth of their eldest 
son, Henry, is of course duly recorded, as also 
_his baptism, which was performed with high 


ceremony in the Chapel-royal of Stirling Castle. 
But this Prince of Scotland, though he lived to 
become Prince of Wales, was prevented by his 
early death from inheriting the honours to 
which his father succeeded. It was not until 
six years after Prince Henry’s birth that the 
heir to the British throne was born, at which 
time our worthy burgess made this entry in 
his Diary: ‘The 20th day of November [1600], 
the Queen’s Miajesty| delivered of a child at 
the pleasure of Almighty God; at which time 
the cannons shot for joy.’ The baptism took 
place on the 23d of December, when the infant 
prince was ‘namit Charles ;’ and again the happy 
cannons ‘shot for joy.’ Little, then, did the 
good citizens know what was in store for their 

by prince; or how the life, ushered in with 
such joyous acclamations, was to end in the 
gloomy tragedy at Whitehall. 

About three years after the birth of Charles, 
Birrel chronicles the last illness, and then the 
death of the Queen of England ; after which come 
entries such as this: ‘The same 24th of March 
1603, after Her Mf[ajesty] departing, the King 
of Scotland was proclaimed at London, King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland.’ 
Then follow statements relating to this most 
interesting time, when ‘the nobility [of Scotland], 
at least the most part of them, came, accom- 
panied with seven noblemen of England, to 
the Cross of Edinburgh,’ where the new king- 
ship was proclaimed. Thereafter come notices 
of the king’s southward journey, and, not long 
after, of the departure for London of the Queen 
and Princes. And on the 19th of November 
1604, the diarist records: ‘A proclamation, that 
these countries shall be no more called Scotland 
and England, but Great Britain’—with which 
entry we may take leave of Robert Birrel and 
his Diary. 
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CHAPTER VI.—BESSIE. 


‘Wuat—what has brought you here?’ asked Mr 
Gabriel in a trembling voice. He had a walking- 
stick, and he held it horizontally with both hands, 
one at the ferrule, the other at the handle, and 
thrust it before him, as making a barrier between 
himself and the woman. 

‘Not myself—my wants and my wrongs,’ she 
answered sternly. ‘For myself I ask nothing 
but to be left to myself; I have no wants. My 
wrongs are buried in my heart, known to none 
but you; no—not even to my son—to your son. 
He has never learnt who was his father. I should 
cover my face with shame, were it known.’ 

‘Then, what—what do you want, Bessie 2’ 

‘I say, I want nothing for myself. I have 
come here not for myself. God forbid! I would 
not receive anything of you for myself. No— 
if I were drowning as my father drowned, and 
as my poor son has drowned, and you held out 
a hand, I would clench my fist and smite it 
away, and sink, rather than owe my life to 
you’ 
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‘*Then—what is it?’ asked Mr Gotham, with 
his knees quaking under him. ‘You agitate me.’ 

‘No wonder that I agitate you. The wonder 
to me is that the agitation has not become a 
Saint Vitus’s dance that never leaves you. God 
forgive me! I loved you once. I could tear 
my flesh off my hand with my teeth now— 
after these many years—at the thought that it 
ever held yours. i loved you!’ She reared her 
proud form; in spite of age, it was full of 
nobility and reminiscence of grace and beauty. 
‘I loved you!’ She looked at him with scorn. 
‘I ask myself, whenever I see you pass along 
the road, what could I find in you to love?’ 

‘I was rich,’ said Gotham; and as he spoke, 
he raised his stick level with his face, as if to 
ward off the blow that he deserved for the sneer. 

‘You coward!’ cried Bessie. ‘How dare you 
hint at that! As if I cared for anything but 
you. And you I cared for only because I was 
your help and support, your nurse almost; I 
cared for you because you were laughed at, cold- 
shouldered, delicate, helpless, and clung to me 
as this babe now clings to my bosom.’ 

‘It is of no use, Bessie,’ said Gabriel, with 
quavering voice—‘it is of no use raking up 
old graves—that is what Mr Cornellis has just 
said.’ 

‘It is of use, answered the woman, ‘when the 
bones do not lie in holy ground. The ghost 
will walk and -- its winding-sheet and scream 
in the black, still night, and you must see it 
and hear it. I—I have not spoken out my heart 
all these weary years. I have seen you, and 
= have seen me, but we have not spoken. 

, sitting on the hard bench in the aisle, have 

looked to the squire’s pew in the chancel, and 
watched you there during service. Once, when 
owe was taken, I came over and occupied 
a bench outside your pew, and leaned back with 
my ear to the board, and heard your shaky 
pipe whine: “We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and we have 
done those things we ought not to have done, 
and there is no health in us.” Did you feel 
the pew shake, that Sunday morning, Gabriel? 
I was not crying; I trembled with rage, and 
the pew trembled with me. Then you stood up 
and looked over; and when you saw me there 
outside, sitting and lying back with my eyes 
raised, you thought you saw a ghost, and sank 
again to your knees. For all these many years 
we have been no nearer each other than on 
that occasion; and then we neither spoke, but 
our eyes met, and I saw that baseness was in 
them still.’ 

‘Why do you talk like this, Bessie? It can 
do no good. You are so fierce, you frighten 
me. My nerves are unstrung and sensitive.’ 

‘Unstrung and sensitive!’ scoffed the woman, 
her noble thie gathering grandeur and beauty 
in her passion. ‘I will tell you why I talk. 
Because, for six-and-thirty years I have nursed 
my wrongs in my heart, which has boiled and 
boiled, but never been poured out. To whom 
could I pour it out? o was to hear the 
story of my wrong? Was it one to shout to 
the — To publish in the papers ?’ 

‘For pity’s sake, Bessie, consider me: do not 
speak so loud; neither of us wishes that story 
to be known.’ 
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‘Ah! on whom fell the shame? On me, who 
was innocent of all wrong, save of having loved 
a: wretch without manliness. I could have the 
pity of the place if I told my tale; but what 
care I for pity? I let them think me a lost 
woman, because I did not care to have it thought 
I had trusted you—you.,’ 

‘Well, Bessie, the marriage was not legal. The 
court annulled it.’ 

‘With your consent. Could you not have made 
it right, had you chosen? Have made me an 
honest woman, and your son legitimate? No; 
you were mean enough to cast me over because 
= could not trouble yourself to fight through 
ife in ee. What if you had been dis- 
inherited? You need not have worked for a 
living; I would have worked for both. You 
might have sat at home with your hands in 
your pockets, and rocked the cradle with your 
foot ; but you would not have had your luxuries 
then, and therefore I was thrust aside.’ 

‘You cannot say, Bessie, that my father and 
uncle did not make you an offer that was reason- 
able. They van g youa ay allowance.’ 

‘I spurned it; I refused it. I would have 
nothing of theirs, nothing of yours any more. 
If I knew what drops in my son’s veins were 
drawn from you, I would wring them forth. 
If I thought in his heart were any seeds of 
your baseness, I would dig them out with my 
nails,’ 

‘Even now, after these many years, I will 
help you, if you will allow me to do it.’ 

fj do not want your help—not for myself. 
I would not take anything of you for myself. 
I have gone on all these years alone, and 
now I do not need you. I worked and 
sustained myself and my son till he was old 
enough to work and sustain me. Then he 
married ’—— 

‘If, Bessie, he had only looked higher. If 
you had allowed me to assist—under the rose, 
without letting people know the circumstances ; 
if he could have been put into some more re- 
spectable situation, say a clerkship—why, in 
time’ 

‘If, if, if—and in time!’ repeated the woman 
wrathfully. ‘Why should he be other than my 
father, who was a plain man of the people? 
If my father had been a gentleman, perhaps he 
also would not have been straight and true 
and thorough to his wife and his child, his 
duties and his God. No; I would not have 
Richard a gentleman; he might have learned 
falseness and been cruel to me, as you were 
cruel. I have kept him in my station. He is 
a poor, rough, plain man, with simple thoughts 
and simple faith, a simple life, and simple know- 
ledge ot right and wrong. I would not have 
him thrown into that tangle which you call 
social life, where every duty is blunted with 
an if, and every act is a patchwork of com- 
promises.’ 

She paused to take breath, and then Gabriel 
Gotham made a movement to shuffle off. 
‘Stay!’ she ordered. ‘You are sneaking 7 
from my reproaches; but I say to you wit 
loud voice now only what your conscience says 
to you nightly in whispers. You can do nothing 
for me now. You could do nothing for me 
after that one great act of treachery. Then, 
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then only did I measure to the bottom of your 
baseness. If you had come to me later and 
said you would remarry me, I would have refused 
you, because I knew you, and I could never have 
trusted you more.’ 

‘What do you mean by bullying me so!’ 
whined the miserable man. ‘You have no con- 
sideration for my nerves. You do not know, 
or if you know, you do not think, what a 
martyr I am to them; and you tear at my 
nerves as if you were ripping a harp to pieces. 
You used to be more kind and pitiful.’ 

‘If you had kept me by your side,’ said the 
woman with a touch of softness, as the appeal 
of weakness always did melt her, ‘I do not 
think that you would have done amiss for your 
own self, Gabriel.’ She looked at him steadily, 
and the glare went out of her eyes. ‘A poor, 
pitiful, broken creature you are, who has slipped 
into bad ways, because he has none that love 
him by his side to check and rally him. You 
are killing yourself, not by inches, but by feet, 
with opium, Gabriel, as all Hanford knows.’ 

‘I take my drops because I suffer such pain.’ 

She disregarded his explanation. ‘A lonely, 
prong man, suspicious of all about you ; preyed 
upon by the designing; clinging to those that 
are unscrupulous, who flatter you because they 
seek your money. You have no one near you 
to bar the way you are stumbling down; no one 
to give you a hand to help you up; no one to 
cheer your spirits when evil fancies and buried 
transgressions start up to frighten you.—I say, 
Gabriel, that had you acted as a man and a 
Christian, you would not be the God-forsaken 
wretch you now are. You would have a faith- 
ful woman at your side to - acy and a gal- 
lant son, on whom you could look with pride 
and love; and seven little angels to intercede 
with heaven for you.—Look at these !’—she turned 
her head to the children who were hanging to 
her skirts—‘see here!’ She threw back the 
shawl and exposed the sleeping babe she carried. 
She gazed down with a softened face on the 
slumbering infant. ‘A dry stick, she said, 
raising her head, and recovering some of her 
sternness; ‘that is what you are; and in m 
house is Aaron’s rod that buddeth, and utteth 
forth blossoms, and beareth almonds. ou, the 
wrong-doer, are indeed the wretched one. 1, the 


wronged, am blessed, as a bedewed field.’ Then, | r 


all at once, her tears burst forth. ‘No!’ she 
said; ‘my Aaron’s rod is cut asunder, and all 
the little blossoms will wither. I am like the 
prophet who took to him two rods, and he called 
the one Beauty, and the other Bands; and first 
was Beauty broken, and then the strong rod also. 
—Do you see these three children ? "There are 
four more, and all are orphans. They have lost 
their mother eleven months ago, and now their 
father is taken from them. My Richard is 
drowned, as was his grandfather ; and these little 
ones have none to look to but me. I am getting 
on in years.’ She recovered her composure with 
an effort; what she had to say concerned the | 
children and their welfare, and she would not | 
allow her own emotion to interfere with her | 
purpose for their advantage. ‘I am getting on 
in years. You, Gabriel, are younger than me;/| 
but I am still the strong one. For a while I 
may be able to earn enough to support the seven ; 


but one is a babe, and I cannot leave it and 
take work. — do not bear your name, yet 
they have your blood in them. For myself, I 
ask nothing; I would take nothing ; but I ask 
you not to forget these orphans, your own grand- 
children.’ 

‘I—I will do something, faltered Gotham. 
He had lowered his stick when Bessie’s rough 
tone passed away, and now he leaned one hand 
on it and shook his head, and shuffled his feet 
on the gravel. ‘But, Bessie, I must do it slyly. 
I mustn't let it be supposed that any obligation 
attaches to me. I particularly do not wish to 
have that unfortunate affair brought up now. 
I—I dislike to have my private matters talked 
about. I am sensitive, and the least trouble 
affects my nerves,’ 

‘I am not going to speak; rely on me,’ said 
Bessie gravely. ‘Let all the past be dead, buried 
the wrong and the sin. Forgiveness is a hard 
yee to grow; it does not strike root freely. 

cannot say that it grows lustily in my bosom. 
There is certain soil in which it will not thrive, 
nurse it how you may.—But as for these children, 
Ican do much for them. For their sakes I have 
come here to-day, for their sakes I plead. I 
would not die and leave them destitute in the 
world, beautiful little maids—seven of them, 
fatherless, motherless, friendless. For their sakes 
I will strike my plant Forgiveness once more, 
and pray that it may flourish. 

‘T will consult with Mr Cornellis ; I will take 
his opinion how best to manage it; I will do 
something.’ 

‘Consult with no one but your own con- 
science, and on your knees with your Maker,’ said 
Bessie Cable. 

‘I cannot—I cannot act without advice.’ 

‘It has always been so,’ said she, half impa- 
tiently, half sadly. ‘You never were able in 
the old days to do anything by yourself. Then 
you came tome. Now you go elsewhere.’ 

‘I assure you that 1 will do something. 
Cornellis knows all about the matter,’ 

Just then, Mr Gotham felt something touch 
his hand. Little Susie, attracted by his ring, 
had deserted the skirts of her grandmother, and, 
unnoticed, had stolen over to Mr Gotham, and 
as his hand hung limply down, she took his finger 
in her small hands and began to pull at the 


Mr 


ing. 

‘What—what is it?’ he asked with a start. 
Then he looked down and saw the fair head, 
the sweet face, with blue eyes and delicate com- 
plexion. A lovely little child, with a truly angel 
face. Gabriel studied it, nervously twitching 
his head from side to side, and asked: ‘What is 
your name, my dear 2? 

‘Susie.’ 

‘Do you want my ring? You shall have it; 
and keep it as a proof that—that—— Bessie, 
I will do what is right by the little ones. It 
isa pretty child, and might—might do me credit. 
I think I trace a likeness to myself, when about 
the same age; she has my hair and my eyes and 
complexion,’ 

The little girl still held his finger, and twisted 
the golden hoop. The touch of the tiny fingers 
was one so strange to Gabriel, the beauty of the 
child was so attractive, and its confidence so 
engaging, that the feeble man was moved. 
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‘I would like to kiss you, child—Susie,’ he 
said, ‘but I am afraid of stooping. I might fall ; 
it ‘would bring on neuralgic pains.—Would you 
ae Bessie, holding her up, that I might kiss 

er 

The woman hesitated. She had the baby in 
her arms. She could not do as required unless 
she disposed of it. She stooped, laid the shawl 
on the gravel at Mr Gotham’s feet, then placed 
the sleeping infant gently upon it. She put her 
hands to Susie and raised the child, whilst the 
other little girl, Lettice, stood by, still holdin 
her grandmother’s skirt; but she now canal 
the other hand and grasped Gotham’s cane low 
down, about two feet from the ferrule. Thus, 
unconsciously, the child Lettice linked these two 
together; and at the same moment he pressed 
his lips to the cheek of Susie. 

Susie turned her face sharply away—the smell 
of a oppressed her. ‘I want the ring,’ she 
sai 


Then, an explosion, followed by a clatter of 
bells in the church tower hard at hand, and a 
cheer. ‘What is the matter?’ asked Gotham 
with a start. 

The explosion was caused, as he guessed, by 
the discharge of a small cannon on the shore, 
fired on grand occasions. 

The side-gate opened, and Mr Cornellis came 
in, walking quickly. He drew back when he 
saw the group. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘attacked 
by a swarm of mosquitoes, Gabriel? Drawing 
= blood, eh ?—Mrs Cable, you had better run 

ome. Your son has returned; and the lads 
are piving him an ovation.’ 

‘IT want my ring,’ said little Susie. 

‘Another time,’ answered Gabriel nervously. 
‘I—I—had better not. Ib would lead to in- 
quiries ; it might rouse suspicion ; and my nerves 
must not be shaken. I cannot bear it. I will 
send you some sweeties; but I cannot part with 


my ring.’ 


BEGGING AS A FINE ART. 


CARLISLE, it was formerly said, if well begged, 
was worth ten shillings a day. Now, when so 
much is said to awaken sympathy for the desti- 
tute, it is necessary to warn the compassionate 
against unintelligent giving. There is too little 
charity in the world, for any one to say a word 
to lessen it; but it is all the more important 
that it be wisely bestowed. It is very unwisely 
bestowed when given to the professional beggar, 
and drawn from you by a tissue of lies, 
as is almost certain to be the case when it is 
given without thorough investigation. It will 
not do merely to cross-question the beggar; he 
is quite prepared for that, and the result is sure 
to be a conviction that the case is both genuine 
and urgent. Inquiries must be made where he 
lives, and amongst those to whom his antecedents 
are known. Without this, you are duped, and 
the money that would have been a boon to 
deserving sufferers, is worse than thrown away. 
I will record in part the experience by which I 
have learned this, in the hope that it may have 
a similar effect on others. 


I have been the minister of a church in the 
north of London for many years; and having 
come from a quiet country parish, knew little 
of the tricks of the begging trade. I had been 
here only a few months when a woman called 
on me in a state of great destitution, having 
walked from Chelsea without breakfast, and with 
only a little bread the day before. She coolly 
told me she had lived in my district four years 
ago, and sat under my ministry and enjoyed it 
greatly. I had only said I did not know her, when 
she interrupted me, assuring me I was mistaken: 
I had often been in her house, seeing her poor 
dear mother when she was dying, &. I was in 
no danger of giving her anything; she made no 
pretension other than that of relying on her own 
assurance to overreach me. 

A little more skill was displayed by a man 
who called—by design, doubtless—when I was 
out, and was seen by my wife. He had been 
dreadfully bitten in the leg by a ferocious dog, 
was to get into a hospital next day, but had 
not a copper for food or bed for the night. 
While he spoke, by a convenient arrangement 
of his trouser-leg the awful wound was disclosed 
to view. Ladies are all nervous nowadays, and 
one can easily imagine how effectual such a trick 
as this must be. The first coin that can be got 
hold of is thrust into his hand, and, with a 
sigh of relief, the possible victim of hydrophobia 
is hustled out at the door. I heard of him 
several days after, still telling the same tale, but 
not just ready to go into the hospital. 

But the art in many cases reaches a far higher 
mark than this. The plot is so constructed by 
the adept as to prove inquiry to be quite 
unnecessary, and difficult or impossible. One 
Sunday evening in August 1879, when service 
was over, I found a young man of about seven- 
teen years, surrounded by several members of the 
congregation, waiting to see me. He had arrived 
just as I entered the pulpit, and requested the 
officer to hand up to me a note asking me to 
intimate, that if a Mrs Macfarlane from New- 
castle was in the church, a friend wished par- 
ticularly to see her at the end of the service. 
The officer declined to give me this note, but 
asked the lad to wait and sce me. He was of 
medium stature, sharp and intelligent features, 
and, in speaking, used some Scotch words and 
pronunciations, but with an English tone. He 
was in a sad fix: had come from Edinburgh, 
where he was employed in a large printing 
establishment, to see an aunt in Newcastle ; found 
she had come to London, leaving no address, 
but telling one of her neighbours that she would 
attend my church. He had spent all he had with 
him on his railway fare, having no doubt that he 
would easily find her, and here he stood penniless, 
four hundred miles from home. Great was the 
sympathy of the friends whom I found standing 
around him. One Scotch gentleman was ready 
to give him as much as would take him back 
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to Edinburgh; and a poor widow offered him get the thought of me out of his mind, and 
bed and board till next day. etermined to call upon me and submit his case 


I took him home to suppel, and subjected him 
to a severe examination, having some knowledge 
of the Modern Athens. I found that he knew 
all about it, could name a number of its leading 
men, and especially of its ministers. He spoke of 
having been connected with the Carrubber’s Close 
Mission, and deported himself in every respect 
as such a person should. His speech, however, 
was the one difficulty I could not get over; it was 
like the attempt of, a Cockney to speak Scotch, 
and would doubtless succeed with a listener 
who had not lived in Scotland. He said he had 
money in the savings-bank ; that the good woman 
with whom he lodged would be ready to answer 
for his honesty; and he would send whatever 
was advanced to him as soon as he got home. 

On Monday, having slept at the house of the 
widow, he came to breakfast with me, spoke of 
religious matters fluently at table, and continued 
in all things to meet the demands of the most 
suspicious. I got his landlady’s address, told 
him to go down to the docks and see if he could 
get a passage cheaply in the Carron Company’s 
steamer, and return in the afternoon. He agreed 
to do so, and was thankful for the suggestion, 
as his trip had already cost more than he in- 
tended to spend or could well afford. I tele- 
graphed to the address he had given me, but 
got no reply; and he never returned. I found 
he had gone round to the poor widow and 
borrowed a small sum from her as he passed. 

Six months afterwards I saw a letter in a 
newspaper warning ministers against the arts 
of this same youth, and narrating this same 
tale. He was looking for his fugitive aunt in 
the churches of the midland counties, and pro- 
bably is still continuing the profitable pursuit. 
The poor widow kept her faith in him till this 
letter appeared; indeed, so effectively had he 
played his part, that even then she seemed more 
inclined to believe in him than in the writer of 
that communication. 

One June morning about eleven o’clock I was 
told there was a gentleman in the drawing-room 
to see me, I found there a man of about fort 
years, rather under the average height, of fres 
complexion, with red whiskers, neatly trimmed, 
and respectably dressed. He introduced himself 
in the most polite manner; was very sorry to 
trouble me; had walked up from Stepney, about 
five miles; had left his poor wife there ill in bed, 
and without a crust of bread for breakfast. Their 

rivations were all the harder to bear from their 
former affluence. He had lived on his own little 
estate in the country in perfect comfort, till 
he became security for a friend, who proved a 
defaulter, and he lost his all. He came to London 
to find a situation, bringing his wife with him. He 
could not, as he had hoped, get into a counting- 
house, having no experience of business, and was 
at last glad to take a place in Clapton as a 
gardener. He had been accustomed to work a 
little in his own garden, but the continuous 
labour soon broke him down. He had just 
recovered from an illness in which they had 
parted with everything that could be pawned ; 
and, having often been comforted by my preach- 
ing when he was in Clapton, he thought of me 
very strangely that morning, in fact could not 


to me for advice. He had been on the way 
from half-past seven till eleven, being weak and 
lame, and was now in dreadful anxiety about 
his poor starving wife. He showed me his last 
pawn-ticket : ‘One pair boots, six shillings,’ 

I asked about their friends. He had been 
ashamed to let them know of their destitute 
condition ; but at last, driven by starvation, he 
had written his wife’s mother; and here he took 
out a packet of letters and selected from it one 
which seemed the most recent. The envelo 
bore the postmarks all correctly enough, and the 
contents fully corroborated his story. It was 
the reply of his mother-in-law, written to her 
daughter, his poor wife. Father was away 
arranging for a farm for dear George, who was pre- 
paring to get married; there was no money in 
the house till he returned, which would be in two 
days ; then a few pounds would be sent to brin 
them home, and there they would remain till 
some suitable situation could be got, &. Now, 
if he could in any way borrow a few shillings 
for two or three days, all would be well, and 
he would never forget the kindness ; indeed, he 
would bring his wife up herself, to thank me, 
when the money came. That letter with all 
the post-stamps on it, together with the man’s 
appearance and manner and tears, satisfied me. 
I gave him a few shillings, and have never seen 
him since. Six weeks afterwards, I read a letter 
in a daily paper, dated Rochester, describing 
this same gentleman, and giving the same story 
as the means by which he was going about there, 
imposing upon the kind-hearted to whom he 
could get access. He is probably still perform- 
ing his little comedy, and carrying off in triumph 
the donations of sympathising listeners. 

I determined thereafter never to give until I 
had made inquiry ; but one fellow proved too 
clever for me even then. 
about half-past eight—a big, broad-shouldered, 
round-headed, pugilistic-looking man, whose whole 
appearance testified against him. He had just 
come from the prison at Gosport, where he 
served two years as a deserter. When taken, he 
had been for some months living in my district, 
and working at his old trade as a bricklayer. 
The chaplain had shown him the folly of his 
wicked life, and advised him, as he had expressed 
his determination to turn over a new leaf, to seek 
help from the nearest minister. He had slept 
in a shed last night, but had that day got promise 
of ajob to begin to-morrow morning at half-past 
six. But every bricklayer must have a trowel, 
line, &.; and he had no tools, nor money 
to get them. If I would lend him as much, he 
would be at my house on Saturday at half-past 
two, as soon as he got his pay, and return it, 
and hoped to attend my church and go on in the 
right way as long as he lived. He showed me 
the D branded upon his side ; he offered to leave 
his coat, worth three times the money, and took 
it off as he said it. I replied that it was quite 
unnecessary ; I had a friend a builder who in 
the circumstances would lend him the tools. 

But ah, that would not do, as no one must 
know his story ; men would not work with him 
if they did. He had confided in me as a minister. 
I knew how any one who had been in prison 
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found it almost impossible to get anything to do. 
This offer had been made to him, and seemed to 
= the way to a new life, if only he could get 
the loan of four shillings or so, till Saturday ; 
and if not, then God ‘help him! he did not 
know what was to become of him; but he did 
trust me that I would keep his secret. Again 
he offered me his coat, which was a good one, so 
I asked where the articles could be got. He 
said, ‘In Holloway Road ;’ now it was past nine 
o'clock. I said I would go with him and see 
what could be done; and away we went at full 
speed. He entered a small marine store, and 
came out immediately with a sad face—they had 
none, He thanked me for my kindness; said I 
had acted like a gentleman and a Christian, and 
I could do no more. I asked where was the 
nearest place at which he thought they could be 
got. He said they were sure to be found down 
near the Angel. said I would trust him, gave 
him four shillings ; and with a gush of gratitude, 
he thanked me and said I would see him on 
Saturday at half-past two sharp. When half 
across the street, he turned back and said he had 
had nothing to eat that day—could I let him 
have a copper to get a bit of bread! I gave him 
twopence. 

e never appeared on Saturday ; but a friend 
to whom I mentioned the circumstance, when in 
Croydon about three months afterwards, saw a 
letter in a local paper—which he sent me— 
describing this rascal, and ‘stating that he had 
called on several persons in that neighbourhood 
and succeeded in getting money from each of 
them by the same ingenious story. 

There came another ‘artist’ only recently, the 
bearer of the last message from his dear sister, 
sent me from her deathbed, to thank me for 
services I had never rendered. But he persisted 
that I had visited her often, when she lived in 
my district, and was long laid down with severe 
illness, She died in the country, and wished him 
to call and thank me. She had a strong wish 
to be buried beside her dear mother in Abney 
Park. He could not afford the expense. But 
her heart was so set on this, that he promised 
to do so. She also requested him to mention 
this to me and some other kind friends ; and 
had great comfort in her dying hour from the 
belief that we would contribute towards this last 
fond wish. This man minutely described all the 
details of the last days of his sister—her many 
pious speeches, and especially her frequent refer- 
ences to things she had heard in my sermons. 
He accompanied the narrative with appropriate 
action, every attitude evidently carefully studied 
and rehearsed many times. I hear he is still 
carrying about these grateful messages, and 
gathering contributions to defray the expense of 
his lamented sister’s funeral ; and from the artistic 
skill with which he performs the part, I should 
suppose that he makes as much in two or three 
days each week as keeps him in food and drink 
—and he consumes mainly the latter—all the 
rest of the time. 

The result of my experience leads me to say 
to every one: Make it a rule never to give on 
the spot or instant to any applicant not known 
to os) ask the address, and get inquiries made ; 
and be sure that you know what you are doing 
before you give. Seek out the deserving poor ; 


they, as a rule, do not come to ask alms; yet you 
may find them, and your gifts will do both you 
and the recipients good—you, as much as 
them. 


THE BUSHFORD CASE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. I.—THE VICAR OF BUSHFORD. 


ONE morning, in the early part of August 1856, 
I, Henry Devon, a young briefless barrister, was 
seated in my chambers in the Temple, partaking 
of breakfast, and thinking how I should spend 
the long vacation, then just commencing. A 
week or two must be passed, as a matter of 
course, with my mother at her little cottage in 
Buckinghamshire, and a similar time with my 
uncle and cousins at Bushford Vicarage; but I 
should still have about two months at my dis- 
posal, and how to dispose of myself for that 
time was the problem which now puzzled me. 
To remain in London for more than a week 
was not to be thought of. To start on a pedes- 
trian excursion was equally out of the question ; 
for I disliked walking alone, and I could think 
of no congenial companion, with the exception 
of my cousin, Ernest Carlton; and he, I knew, 
could not leave London, as he was studying 
hard for the medical profession, and hoped 
shortly to pass his examination. Personally, I 
should have liked to extend the length of my 
visit to Bushford, and I felt sure that my little 
cousin Amy would not object to my society ; 
but my dear old uncle the vicar, pleased as he 
always was to see me at the vicarage, objected 
strongly to my wasting too much of my time, 
as he expressed it, in ‘spooning ;’ and ‘spooning’ 
was almost the only occupation that I should 
have indulged in there. 

I had just pushed my plate on one side, and 
was finishing my last cup of coffee without 
having come to any decision, when I heard a 
hurried rush of footsteps on the stairs, and then 
came a thundering knock at my door. The 
instant I opened it, Bob Coveney, an old college 
friend, rushed in, and shaking my hand warmly, 
exclaimed : ‘ Harry, old boy, pack up your traps 
at once and come off with me. The governor 
is going to take advantage of the peace for a 
cruise in the Baltic, and you and I are to go 
with him. The Mermaid, you know, is no racing 
yacht, but a thorough seagoing craft. We shall 
have a glorious time of it—Now, no refusal, 
old boy ; you must come.’ 

‘I shall be only too pleased to come, Bob,’ 
I replied ; ‘but’—— 

‘Now, none of your “ buts,”’ he burst in. 

‘Yet this “but” is absolutely indispensable,’ 
I said. ‘I must run down and say good-bye to 
my mother, and also to my uncle Nicholas,’ 

‘And your cousin Amy, eh?’ said Bob.—‘ Now, 
you needn’t blush. I only wish I had such a 
dear little cousin to give a farewell kiss to,— 
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Well, now, look here! Ill give you two days: 
you can start at once for Buckinghamshire, pass 
to-night there, back to town to-morrow morn- 
ing, and take Bushford on your way to join 
us.’ 

‘But shall I not be delaying Sir Robert ?” 

‘Not a bit of it: he has to get the stores on 
board, and won’t be ready to sail before then. 
So, that’s settled.—Good-bye for the present, old 
boy, for I’m off at once;’ and he rushed out 
of the room in as great a state of excitement as 
he had entered it. 

Nothing could have been more opportune than 
Bob’s invitation. I was an enthusiastic lover of 
the sea, and an excellent sailor. Sir Robert 
Coveney had been an officer in the navy; but 
having lost a leg at the battle of Navarino, had 
been compelled to retire from the service. He 
was sixty years of age, and a fine specimen of an 
old British seaman. My partiality for blue water 
made me a great favourite with him, so that 
there was no doubt as to the correctness of Bob’s 
assertion that we should have a glorious time of 
it. 

My preparations were soon made ; and having 
half an hour to spare, I gave Ernest a hasty call 
at the hospital on my way to the station. 
Ernest and I had been great friends and com- 
panions from our early boyhood; but though 
we had both resided in London for some time 
past, I had seen but little of him of late. He 
seemed to me now somewhat ill and worn; but 
he made no complaint, and there was all the 
old heartiness in his reception of me; so I 
attributed his looks to hard work at his studies, 
and therefore said nothing to him on the subject. 
We parted with a grasp'of the hand and a 
cheery ‘Good-bye, old fellow ;’? and I was soon 
in the train on my way to Buckinghamshire, 
little thinking under what circumstances I should 
next meet him. 

My mother had been a widow for some ten 
years past. My father, dying comparatively 
young, had left her but a modest competency ; 
and it had taxed her means to the utmost— 
even with some little help from my uncle—to 

rovide for my education. She lived in the 
ittle cottage which she now occupied, for the 
sake of economy ; and I longed for the day when 
I should be able to place her in a better dwell- 
ing, and repay her for all her love and all her 
sacrifices for me. 

I need scarcely say with what affection I was 
welcomed. Her disappointment at the short- 
ness of my visit was tempered by the thought 
of the pleasures to which I was going, and by 
my promise to make a longer stay on my re- 
turn. 

The next morning I returned to London, and 
merely calling at my chambers for my sea-traps, 
crossed the Thames, and proceeded on my wa 
to the vicarage, at the small town of Bushford, 
situated south of the Thames, about half-way 
between London and the coast. The railway 
station at that time was nearly a mile from the 
town, through which you had to pass in order 


to reach the — 
My uncle, the Rev. Nicholas Blaine, though 


in his sixty-fourth year, was almost as hale and 
active as in his youth. He had spent his younger 
days well and wisely, and in his later years 
reaped the benefit of having done so, Six years 
previous to the date of my story there were no 
marks of age about him; but about that time 
his wife, whom he devotedly loved, died; and 
thereafter his dark-brown hair turned to a silvery 
white. This and a slight deepening of the lines 
of his face, with perhaps a somewhat quieter— 
I can scarcely call it sadder—look in his bright 
grey eye, were all the outward signs that indi- 
cated the deep grief within. Immediately after 
the funeral he resumed his usual habits and 
duties, and in course of time began to regain 
some of his old cheerfulness. When he had 
occasion to speak of her who was gone, it was 
not as of one lost, but as of one parted from him 
for only a brief space of time, and whom he 
should soon join, to be parted from no more. 
He was a truly Christian man as ever lived, but 
his was not the religion of gloom and sorrow. 
While unsparing in his condemnation of sin, he 
was ever ready to pardon the repentant sinner. 
Many and many a time have I heard him sternly 
rebuking the loafing vagabond at the alehouse 
door, and a few minutes afterwards seen him, 
with his coat off, in the cricket-field among the 
boys—a boy himself. 

Uncle Nicholas was a childless man, and that 
was why, perhaps, he loved to gather round him 
his sisters’ children. His youngest sister, the 
mother of Ernest and Amy, died in giving the 
latter birth ; and her husband, a few years after- 
wards, followed her to the grave. Then Uncle 
Nicholas took the orphans under his roof, and 
was as a parent to them both. Another sister 
married a gentleman whose avocations compelled 
him to reside abroad. For many years they 
lived in Italy, and there a daughter was born. 
When she was sixteen years old, her parents had 
to remove to India for a few years; and not 
wishing to take their child with them, Laura 
Cleveland was placed under the care of the vicar, 
and shared his affection equally with her cousin, 
Amy. I, too, his eldest sister’s son, was an 
inmate of his house during my early years, for 
he undertook the education of Ernest and myself 
until we were old enough for college. He had 
engaged a governess for Amy; and Laura, when 
she arrived, was also placed under her care. But 
the girls’ education had been completed several 
years before the date of the incidents I am about 
to relate, and the governess no longer dwelt at 
the vicarage. 

On leaving college, I repaired to London to 
study for the bar; and Ernest—two years my 
junior—shortly followed me to do the like for 
the medical profession. 

No two girls could be more unlike than my 
cousins. Laura was dark and tall, with a 
Grecian face, and a figure which, though some- 
what slender, would have served as a model for 
a sculptor. Amy was fair, oe below the 
middle height, and stoutly built. Her features, 
though regular, were far from classical; indeed, 
when seen in repose, they might have been called 
plain; but, to my mind—perhaps I am not 
altogether impartial—she was a perfect pattern 
of an honest, healthy, —_ girl, In dis- 
position, too, they were equally dissimilar: Laura, 
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calm, quiet, rarely allowing her face to betray 
her thoughts ; Amy, quick, impulsive, and every 
emotion of her heart visible in the play of her 
mobile features and the glance of her eyes. 

In one thing did they resemble one another— 
in their great love for their uncle, though each 
showed it in her own peculiar way; Laura, in 
her constant attention to his every want; Amy, 
in the caresses that she lavished upon him. Not 
that Amy was neglectful of him; for if he ex- 
pressed a wish, no one more eager than she to 

ratify it at the expense of any trouble to 
erself; but Laura seemed to anticipate his 
wishes, 

Ernest’s disposition much resembled his sister’s. 
His temper easily ruffled, he was prone to sudden 
bursts of anger, when he would say and do things 
that the next minute he repented of, and was 
quick to make atonement for. 

In their younger days, they would both fre- 
quently render themselves liable to reprimand 
from the vicar; but almost at the first word of 
reproof, Amy would throw herself into his arms, 

ing to be forgiven; while Ernest would 
frankly confess his fault and promise never to 
repeat it. As these promises were seldom broken, 
actual punishment was rarely inflicted; but 
punishment once threatened, that punishment 
was sure to fall, for my uncle never broke his 
word. 

As for myself: I was of an even, easy-going 
et ; and Ernest and I were always the best 
of friends both as boys and men. I had never 
made any positive declaration of love to Amy ; 
but we knew that we loved one another with 
a love that had imperceptibly grown from our 
childhood. This love was no secret from any 
one ; we could not have kept it secret if we had 
tried, and we did not try. My uncle evidently 
—— of it; and I looked upon it as a settled 
thing that, so soon as my circumstances war- 
ranted me in marrying, Amy would become my 
wife. 

When Laura came amongst us, I saw that her 
beauty made a deep impression on Ernest ; and 
it was not long before she had gained complete 
possession of his heart. Whether or not she 
returned his love, it was impossible to say, 
though she evidently had some partiality for his 
society. With Ernest’s impulsive nature, it was 
not likely that he would remain for any great 
length of time in suspense; so, when she had 
been with us a little more than a year, he 
declared his passion, and was made happy in 
the knowledge that it was returned. No engage- 
ment, however, was permitted by Uncle N icholas 
until Laura’s parents had been communicated 
with ; but their consent arriving in the course 
of time, the marriage was looked upon as certain 
to take place when Ernest had established him- 
self in his profession. 

Leaving my luggage at the station, I walked 
to the vicarage. My two cousins were in the 
garden, talking to Luke, the old gardener, and 
did not perceive me till I arrived at the gate. 
Each received me in her own characteristic way ; 
Amy, exclaiming, ‘Oh, here’s Harry!’ ran to 
meet me, and gave me a loving embrace; while 
Laura, following more sedately, presented her 
cheek for my cousinly kiss) Luke welcomed me 
with a grin of welcome all over his honest old 


face ; and my uncle soon appeared at the door 
and received me with all his usual cordiality. 

After luncheon, my uncle having some duties 
to attend to, I went for a ramble in the garden 
and adjacent fields with the girls, Laura occa- 
sionally discreetly lingering behind. Amy was 
inclined to pout a little when I first mentioned 
my intended cruise in the Mermaid, but the 
clouds soon left her face, and not all my uncle’s 
jokes about the beautiful wife that might 
— bring with me from the shores of the 

altic, could call them back again. It was a 
happy day we all spent; if we mortals were 
permitted to look into the future, I wonder 

ow many such happy days we should pass ! 

When the girls had left the dinner-table, and 
Uncle Nicholas and I were alone together, his 
manner suddenly became serious, and he abruptly 
asked: ‘Did I understand you to say, Harry, 
that you saw Ernest just before you left 
London ? 

‘I called on him at the hospital, yesterday 
morning, uncle.’ 

‘And was he well ?” 

‘He made no complaint of being otherwise,’ 
I answered. 

‘But his looks,’ Uncle Nicholas continued— 
‘did you observe whether he appeared to be in 
his usual health ?’ 

‘I certainly noticed that he was somewhat pale, 
and’ 

‘Ah! I feared so,’ he ejaculated with a sigh. 

‘He has no doubt applied himself too closely 
to his studies,’ I said. 

‘You wrote to Amy, I think, about a week 
ago, that you have seen but little of him of late. 
Is this so?’ 

‘Previous to yesterday, I had only seen him 
once, and that only for a few minutes, for more 
than a month. We have both been studying 
hard, you know.’ 

After a short pause, my uncle said: ‘Harry, 
my dear boy, I am sure that I can trust you 
to tell me the truth; I need scarcely say that 
it is for Ernest’s good I am asking it.’ 

‘My dear uncle, what do you mean?’ I ex- 
claimed in wonder. 

‘Do you know anything, or have you heard 
anything, of his habits and amusements ?” 

‘Until lately,” I answered, ‘we frequently * 
passed an evening together, either at my chambers 
or his lodgings, usually alone ; though, sometimes, 
one or two of his fellow-students or of my 
acquaintances would join us. Occasionally we 
have visited the theatres, and supped together 
afterwards. When we could spare a day or an 
afternoon, and the weather suited, a long walk 
or a row on the river. That is all, [ think.’ 

‘I greatly fear that these innocent amusements 
have been thrown aside for others, Harry, which, 
if he be not checked in time, must ultimately 
lead him to his ruin. I have heard tales of 
drinking, gambling, and of other things besides, 
It has cut me to the heart; for I love him and 
you, Harry, as I should have loved my own 
sons, if heaven had blessed me with them.’ He 
covered his face with his hand, and I saw a 
tear trickle from between his fingers. 

I was myself much moved at witnessing his 
grief, and it was some minutes before I could 


trust myself to speak, When I could, I said: 
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‘I cannot believe this of Ernest, uncle. He may 
have been led into some youthful follies by wild 
companions ; but for any serious vices No! 
yn toa tongues must have been at work.’ 

‘I sincerely trust that it is so, but I have 
little hope. My information came from people 
whom I believe I can trust. Anyhow, the matter 
must be investigated at once.’ 

‘Shall I return to London, uncle?’ 

‘No, my dear boy; you are but little older 
than he; and if it be as I fear, your influence 
would have little weight. I will go myself.’ 

‘Let me accompany you, I urged. ‘I can 
easily write to Coveney, telling him that I am 
unable to join him.’ 

‘No, no; you must not be deprived of your 
holiday. I will go alone; and God grant that 
I may be in time to save him! If not, he must 
think no more of Laura, for she shall not be 
sacrificed to a libertine and a sot.’ 


‘Ernest cannot be that, my dear uncle, believe 
] 


‘Well, well, we shall see.—And now, no more 
on the subject. Let us join the girls; and not 
a word to them, on any account.’ 

He resumed his usual cheerful manner; and 
the evening passed as many such a happy evening 
had passed before, but such as we were destined 
never to pass again together. 

In the morning, I bade good-bye to the girls 
at the garden-gate; but Uncle Nicholas walked 
with me to the station. Not another word was, 
however, spoken respecting Ernest, except that 
I asked my uncle to write and tell me the result 
of his journey to London, promising to send him 
an address where a letter would reach me, when 
I arrived at Sir Robert Coveney’s. 

When we parted, and he said, ‘God bless you, 
my dear boy!’ I thought that I could see a tear 
glitter in his eye, and that. he held my hand 
in a more than usually lingering grasp. Was 
it that he was thinking of Ernest? or was it 
that he had a presentiment that he should never 
grasp my hand again on earth? 


SOME ODD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE following curious advertisement appeared 
in the Edinburgh Courant of October 28, 1758: 
‘We, Robert M‘Nair and Jean Holmes, having 
taken into consideration the way and manner 
our daughter Jean acted in her marriage, that 
she took none of our advice, nor advised us before 
she married, for which reason we discharged her 
from our — for more than twelve months ; 
and being afraid that some or other of our family 
may also presume to marry without duly advis- 
ing us thereof; we, taking the affair into serious 
consideration, hereby discharge all and every one 
of our children from offering to marry without 
our special advice and consent first had and 
obtained ; and if any of our children should pro- 
pose or presume to offer marriage to any without 
as aforesaid our advice and consent, they in that 
case shall be banished from our family twelve 
months ; and if they go so far as to m with- 
out our advice and consent, in that case they 
are to be banished from our family seven years. 
But whoever advises us of their intention to 
marry, and obtains our consent, shall not only 


remain children of the family, but also shall 
have due proportion of our goods, gear, and 
estate as we shall think convenient and as the 
bargain requires. And further, if any one of 
our children shall marry clandestinely, they by 
so doing shall lose all claim or title to our effects, 
goods, gear, or estates; and we intimate this to 
all concerned, that none may pretend igno- 
rance.’ 

A young gentleman ‘ offers his service’ to the 
ladies in an advertisement which appeared in 
the Daily Advertiser (1758): ‘Ladies! A young 
gentleman aged twenty-five, easy in fortune, happy 
in temper, of tolerable parts, not superficially 
polite, but genteel address, some knowledge of 
the world, and little acquainted with the “Fair,” 

resumes to offer his service to one not exceed- 
ing ten years older than himself, of good-nature 
and affable disposition, absolutely mistress of 
at least one thousand pounds. Will find the 
utmost sincerity from one who would make it 
the ultimate end of his ambition to render 
the matrimonial state truly happy. Any lady 
who has spirit enough to break through the 
idle customs of the age and not give trouble 
out of mere curiosity, inclined to answer this, 
may leave a line for X. O. at Gregg’s Coffee-house, 
in York Street, Covent Garden, shall receive 
immediate answer, and be waited upon in person 
at any time and place she shall appoint. The 
most inviolable secrecy and honour will be punc- 
tually observed.’ 

The following flattering description of himself 
is given, by a gentleman of ‘sweet disposition,’ 
to a lady in the Public Advertiser of April 17, 
1759: ‘Whereas I had long despaired of meeting 
with a temptation to enter into the holy state 
of matrimony, till, taking up the paper of Friday 
last, I read the agreeable advertisement of a lady, 
whose sentiments jump so entirely with mine, 
I am convinced we are cut out for each other, 
and therefore take this method of describing 
myself. I am a gentleman of an unexception- 
able good family ; losses and crosses have reduced 
my fortune to my wardrobe, a diamond ring, 
a gold watch, and an amber-headed cane; but 
as you have generously said, you don’t even 
wish a fortune, I imagine this will be no hin- 
drance. My person is far from disagreeable, 
my skin pan and shining, my forehead high 
and polished, my eyes sharp though small, my 
nose long and aquiline, my mouth wide, and 
what teeth I have perfectly sound. All this, 
with the addition of a good heart and sweet 
disposition, and not one unruly ticle, com- 
pose thes man who will be willing upon the 
slightest intimation to pay his devoirs to the 
lady. If she will direct her letter for S. W., to 
be left at St James’ Coffee-house, the gentleman 
will wait on her wherever she pleases to appoint 
him.’ 

The following advertisement is taken from 
the Daily Advertiser (1758): ‘A Single Gentle- 
man, in a very good way of business, and who 
can make two hundred per cent. advantage out 
of it, and who is free from debts, about twenty- 
six years of age, and is what the flatterer calls 
genteel, and rather handsome, of a cheerful dis- 
position, and of very affable temper, not at all 
given to drinking, gaming, or any other vice 
that a Lady can take umbrage at ; one that would 
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rather get a fortune than spend one, has been 
in most parts of England, and is very well 
a with London, and no stranger to the 
“Fair Sex,” but entirely so to any one he would 
prefer for a wife. As he has not been so happy 
as to meet with a Lady that suits his disposi- 
tion as yet; of a cheerful disposition and free 
from the modern vices ; one that is of the Church 
of England, and has no objection to going there 
on the Sabbath, and to take some care for a 
future happiness, one that would think herself 
rather happier in her husband’s company than 
at public places; one that would more consult 
the interest of her than the glass, in the morning ; 
to be neat in person and apparel. As to the 
Lady’s person, it will be more agreeable to have 
with it what the world calls agreeable than beauty, 
with any fortune not less than five hundred 
pounds at her own disposal, except she has 
good interest, then less will be agreeable. Any 
Lady this may suit will be waited on by direct- 
ing a line to G. C. at Peele’s Coffee-house, in Fleet 
Street.—Inviolable secrecy may be depended 
upon, as the gentleman does not choose a seven 
years’ siege.’ 

‘Miss Fisher’ inserts the following paragraph 
in the Public Advertiser of March 30, 1759: ho 
err is a blemish entailed upon mortality, and 
indiscretions seldom or never escape from censure, 
the more heavy as the character is more remark- 
able; and doubled, nay trebled by the world 
if the progress of that character is marked by 
success; then malice shoots against it all her 
stings, the snakes of envy are let loose; to the 
humane and generous heart then must the injured 
appeal, and certain relief will be found in impar- 
tial honour, Miss Fisher is forced to sue to 
that jurisdiction to protect her from the base- 
ness of little scribblers and scurvy malevolence ; 
she has been abused in public per exposed 
in print-shops, and to wind up the whole, some 
wretches, mean, ignorant, and venal, would impose 
upon the public by daring to pretend to publish 
her Memoirs. She hopes to prevent the success 
of their endeavours by thus publicly declaring 
that nothing of that sort has the slightest founda- 
tion in truth. C. FIsHER.’ 

A maiden lady, who wishes to enter ‘into 
the honourable state of matrimony,’ inserts the 
following in the Daily Advertiser of April 13, 
1759: ‘A middle-aged Maiden Lady, with an 
independent fortune, has been determined by the 
cruel treatment of those who from their con- 
nections ought to have been her friends, to think 
of entering into the honourable state of matri- 
mony. She is indifferent as to fortune, so she 
meets with a gentleman of good morals and 
family ; indeed, she would rather wish to marry 
a person without any fortune, that the gentle- 
man may have the higher obligations to her, 
and of consequence treat her with that tender- 
ness and regard reasonably to be expected from 
persons under such circumstances. Her reason 
for taking this method is, that it has been indus- 
triously given out by people interested (in order, 
she supposes, to prevent proposals), that she had 
determined never to marry. Letters with pro- 
posal will be received at the bar of the Smyrna 
Coffee-house, directed for Z Z. A description 
of the gentleman’s person, age, and profession is 
reqnested to be inserted, and how to direct if 


the proposals are approved of. The lady’s con- 
duct will bear the strictest scrutiny. No letters 
received unless post paid, to prevent imperti- 
nence,’ 


WAFTED UPON THE WIND. 
A STRANGE CLUE. 


Oswatp declares that I saved him. I write the 
story of the most momentous episode in his life 
and mine, in order that this generous delusion 
may once for all be corrected, and that others 
at least—for he is obstinate—may understand 
how slender and fortuitous was my share in that 
singular deliverance. It seems to me that my 
narrative will gain in clearness and in coherence, 
if I begin with the day on which I first made 
Oswald Wardour’s acquaintance. 

I had arrived at Charing Cross alone and 
unattended, except by my maid. The friends 
with whom I had wintered in Rome had paused at 
Folkestone, to recover from the effects of a some- 
what rough Channel passage ; while I had decided 
to keep to the letter the promise made in my 
last homeward despatch from Paris. I was 
suffering in no degree from mal de mer, though 
the immunity is small credit to an admiral’s 
daughter, and I longed to be at rest once more 
in the quiet haven of the sombre house in Lincoln 
Square. It was my expectation that upon the 
arrival platform I should find in iwaiting either 
my uncle or Mr Hollinsworth, his chief clerk. 
But I was subjected to disappointment. I scanned 
the many different groups of bystanders in vain, 
and was just confiding to a porter information 
on the topic of luggage, when a young man, 
whom I had observed inspecting the compart- 
ments nearer to the engine, advanced and lifted 
his hat. ‘ Miss Craig, I believe?’ he said, 

I was taken aback, for the speaker was a 
stranger to me, and I marvelled not only what 
his business might be, but how he had obtained 
the secret of my identity. He was tall and 
well built, with fair curly hair, and gray-blue 
eyes as frank and genial in their expression as the 
summer sunshine. I am afraid I was frigid and 
haughty in my affirmative, which in turn was an 
interrogation. 

‘I have come,’ he said, ‘in response to the wish 
of Mr Geoffrey Craig. Our principal has an 
engagement in Lombard Street at this hour which 
he is reluctantly compelled to fulfil; and Mr 
Hollinsworth is unfortunately invalided. You 
will permit me to see to your luggage, Miss 
Craig ?’ 

He was one of my uncle’s staff, then—a new- 
comer. ‘Thank you so much; I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged,’ 1 answered. 

My uncle’s carriage was in readiness—upon that 

oint at least I need have entertained no doubts. 
When seated within it, I soon learned from my 
companion that his name was Oswald Wardour, 
He was deferential, but it was the deference of 
one bred to habits of courtesy. There was neither 
presumption nor servility in his manner. He was 
self-possessed and unassuming. Simply a clerk! 
It was hard to believe it. In my not very extended 
travels, I had met many a wealthy and titled 
individual who, to all outward seeming, was less 
deserving of the title gentleman. 
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Even in the first hour of reunion with my dear 
uncle and guardian, I somehow found oppor- 
tunity to turn the conversation in the direction 
of his messenger. He rallied me with the slightly 
elephantine mirth which I knew to be a sign 
of his content at my reappearance. ‘You are 
as much a daughter of Eve as when you teased 
your father to let you see the clockwork that 
moved the ship’s compass! Ha, ha! It was a 
favourite joke with Ferdinand, poor fellow’—the 
laugh changed into a sigh.—‘ And Wardour has 
bewildered your girlish wits, has he? Well, what 
the surface shows is neither more nor less than 
the fact. He looks a gentleman, and he talks 
like one; and he sone. His family is a branch 
of the Leicestershire Wardours. They have been 
rich in their day; but a lawsuit has come on 
the heels of other disasters, and left Oswald— 
their last representative—with but a barren 
patrimony—barren in the literal sense of the 
word, for it mainly consists of a few hundred 
acres of miserable, half-reclaimed land somewhere 
in the north.’ 

I still wondered why it was that the young 
man had not preferred an opening in some pro- 
fession, to the drudgery and humble status of 
a desk in a ship-broker’s office, and I made some 
careless remark of the kind. 

A momentary shade of disapproval rested upon 
my uncle’s countenance. By implication, though 

uite inadvertently, I had reflected upon his own 
choice of a career. ‘Let me tell you that, in 
my opinion, Wardour has acted wisely,’ he said. 
‘Mercantile pursuits are as deserving of honour 
and respect as any others, and they more fre- 

uently lead to competence. Wardour has gone 
the right way to work in his effort to conquer 
fortune by the exchange of law for trade.’ 

Here was a supplemental disclosure. The 
young man’s ambition had at one time soared to 
what in my heart of hearts I fear I still regarded 
as a higher level. With an apology, perha 
a little wanting in candour, on my part the talk 
turned into another channel. 

This, as I have hinted, was the commencement 
of the reproduction of a story old yet ever new. 
What woman can commit to cold, callous paper 
the record of her wooing, or even breathe the 
cherished secret into the ears of her bosom friend ? 
I at least should find the task impossible. It 
is enough to state briefly that during the 
lengthening days of that blissful spring, Oswald 
and I met often, at first casually, and then 
of design ; that feelings of mutual interest deep- 
ened into regard ; and before either of us knew, 
it had undergone yet another and more momen- 
tous evolution, and had become—love. The 
awakening was brought about by circumstances 
which threatened to quench in miserable gloom 
the struggling flame. 

It is necessary to explain something of the 
architecture and interior arrangements of the 

uaint, old-fashioned building. There is a tradi- 
tion that our house, at the south corner of Lincoln 
Square, was once the home of one of Elizabeth’s 
most famous courtiers. It is one of the few in 
the City still possessing a garden—a green gem in 
the grim, unsightly setting of encircling bricks 
and mortar. he counting-house and Sieshnans 
premises occupied an entire and commodious 
suite of rooms at the west corner of the edifice. 


They were carefully divided and made distinct 
from the still larger section of Raleigh House, 
which for forty years had been my uncle’s 
bachelor residence. 

There was a room built out from the main 
portion of the eastern pile, and connected by a 
covered passage with the conservatory, which 
was devoted to my own use. In it I set up my 
easel and gave free rein to the enthusiasm for 
art which my stay in Rome had quickened ; and 
it was the custom for Mr Hollinsworth and 
Oswald Wardour to leave the counting-house 
from the rear—they were invariably last—and 
sending in their keys by the trusted butler, a 
man who had been in my uncle’s employ for a 
quarter of a century, to pass under the windows 
of my studio to the gate at the end of the broad 

ath. I trust that this will make plain the 
appening of that which next I have to relate. 

t was excessively close for the last week of 
May—there was surely thunder in the air. I 
was tired of painting, and I had retreated from 
the slowly slanting blaze’ of sunlight which had 
crept half-way up my easel, to a shady corner 
behind the screen that masked the entrance to 
the conservatory. The steps I knew so well soon 
sounded on the asphalted path without. The 
window was open, and I heard voices in earnest 
debate. Oswald had looked furtively in, and 
fancied the room was vacant, while I smiled in 
my roguish mischief at his error—a smile that 
quickly faded. 

‘Yes, it is a round two hundred that I need, 
and that, by hook or by crook, I must have. Can 
you accommodate me at a pinch, Hollinsworth ?’ 
Oswald said. 

They had halted; and in my own despite I 
was forced to play the eavesdropper, to hear, 
with tingling cheeks, my own name brought into 
the discussion. 

‘Possibly I can. But you must answer a ques- 
tion before I give you a definite decision,’ said 
the senior clerk in smooth tones, that somehow 
made me shiver. ‘Do I argue correctly from 
observation in believing that you are aiming at 
high game, Wardour—that you propose to win 
the hand of Miss Bertha Craig ?’ 

Plainly, Oswald hesitated. My poor foolish 
heart seemed to cease its beating, awaiting the 
reply. At last it came, in an outburst of tem- 
pestuous passion. The incoherent syllables re- 
vealed the speaker’s agitation: ‘You have— 
divined—very strangely—I regret it—my secret. 
I love Bertha. You are the first to hear the 
confession.’ He little guessed that he had two 
listeners. ‘It will go no further, I am convinced, 
from your lips, Hollinsworth.—What bearing has 
this on my request ?’ ine 

The other gave a dry cough. ‘The fact /con- 
stitutes a sort of security, don’t you see?’ he said. 

They had resumed their progress towarfls the 
gate. I was alone with my new-found joy. My 
heart went out yearningly in a full and free 
response. Oswald should ask but to have 

et even at this stage there were storth-clouds 
on the horizon. My uncle, who for sq many 
years had stood to me in the place of both my 
dead parents—and a mother could scarcely, have 
been more tender, a father more patient\ and 
forbearing—would very probably object, jand 
consider himself victimised by those he ¢had 
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befriended. I was but a child in his eyes still, 
though my twentieth birthday had passed; and 
I had a conviction that he had formed quite a 
different plan for my future. Again, there could 
be no very cheerful meaning to Oswald Wardour’s 
urgent need of so considerable a sum as two hun- 
dred pounds. 

My forebodings with respect to my uncle’s 
opposition speedily were justified by the event. 

e drew me very quietly one morning into the 
big, desolate chamber which was called the library 
and so rarely used. ‘I have heard a whisper, 
Bertha, which I hope has no foundation in fact,’ 
he said. ‘I will 44 my own counsel as to 
its precise terms. I have two things to say. 
Your cousin, Roger Hilton, is coming to England 
in the autumn from his firm’s branch at Hong- 
kong. He will be made a partner at Christmas. 
I want you to be friends’ He emphasised the 
word. ‘The other matter concerns Wardour. I 
would like to help him up the ladder ; but you 
must not tempt him to presume. You and he 
had better be practically strangers to one another. 
If there is any danger of mistake, I will at once 
fill Wardour’s place with a substitute ; there are 
plenty to be had.’ 

It was in every sense plain speaking. Twice 
I had attempted—in vain—to interrupt; and 
when my uncle had finished, he waved me sternly 
into silence. ‘Not now; some other time, Bertha,’ 
he said, and was gone. 

Perhaps it was well that my indignant self- 
defence and championship of -Oswald was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. I am of an impulsive tem- 
perament, as doubtless has already been disclosed, 
and might have pitifully blundered. But my 
brain was in a whirl, and I was imbittered 
against Mr Hollinsworth, who, beyond reasonable 
question, had made traitorous use of the admis- 
sion wrung from his too confiding colleague. 

This disagreeable episode was but the early 
muttering of the coming tempest. Two days 
later, the storm broke in its fury. My uncle had 
been robbed. A forgery had come to light, and 
every atom of evidence combined to fix the guilt 
of the nefarious deed upon Oswald Wardour. 

‘The chain of proot is complete and irrefrag- 
able, Bertha. I earnestly wish I could escape 
the conclusion to which it points, said my 
uncle, sitting in his smoking-chair and watching 
with a curious, troubled pity my pale and plead- 
ing countenance. 

*You will forgive me that I have still faith 
in Mr Wardour’s integrity,’ I said. Very strange 
and far off my words sounded in my own ears. 

‘Certainly. I wish I could share it. I knew 
Wardour’s mother once ; she was a noble woman, 
and pure as the driven snow. It was for her 
sake I listened to the young fellow’s applica- 
tion. And the blow will kill her.’ 

Had I been less absorbed by the one aim which 
was now before me, I should have detected in 
this outburst the echoes—yet reverberating down 
the years—of an old romance. The interpreta- 
tion was to come later. 

‘Then at least you will refrain from pressing 
the prosecution?’ I said, plucking up hope. Alas! 
for a girl’s ignorance ! 

‘It is the bank, not I, on whose initiative 
Wardour will be committed,’ my uncle answered ; 
‘and once the charge has come under their cog- 


nisance, there is no option but to proceed, At 
the trial, the incriminating circumstances—black 
as they appear, I am constrained to admit, even 
to me—may be explained, and Wardour may be 
acquitted ; but until then’—— 

heard no more. They told me afterwards 
that I had swooned. 

There were two dreadful appearances in a 
as court, of which, like an epicure in anguish, 

studied all the details in the daily journals. 
I was not forbidden, for I think my uncle fancied 
that so only could my mind be effectually freed 
from the delusion of Oswald Wardour’s inno- 
cence. 

The case was indeed dark against the prisoner, 
and there were moments when confidence reeled, 
and I feared that I might have to drink my cup 
of bitterness to the dregs, and with my own 
reasoning faculties acquiesce in a verdict of con- 
demnation. But the memory of many and many 
a —_ chat in which Oswald’s high aspirations 
and upright character had stood revealed, came 
back like a procession of mournful ghosts and 
reproached me with my doubts. 

Gathered into narrow space, the testimony on 
which the charge was based was as follows: 
Oswald Wardour had admitted to Mr Hollins- 
worth the pressing want of precisely the sum 
obtained as the fruit of the unscrupulous deceit. 
He had tried to borrow the amount, and ulti- 
mately failed. 

To the truth of the greater part of this sworn 
evidence of the senior clerk, I, too, could have 
witnessed, had the prosecution had any inkling of 
the circumstance; luckily, they were in darkness. 

The cheque that bore the forged signature was 
one that had been drawn ‘to bearer,’ for Mr 
Craig’s approval and completion, on the previous 
evening ; and as, contrary to expectation, my uncle 
had not reappeared in the counting-house after 
noon, had been left in a private letter rack until 
the morning. But on the morrow, it had mys- 
teriously vanished—until a confidential warning 
sent to the bank had revealed that it had already 
been negotiated by Oswald Wardour. The fraud 
was at once detected. 

The prisoner's defence was declared by the 
newspapers to be ‘daring, which was their 
euphemism for improbable and unsatisfactory. 
Without equivocation, Oswald acknowledged that 
he had asked Mr Hollinsworth for a loan of two 
hundred pounds for three months, He further 
affirmed that his senior had alternated between 
willingness and unwillingness to grant his petition 
for monetary aid. But what was his meditated 
use for the money, he refused to say; and 
the silence was interpreted against him. Finally 
—on the very night in question—he had 
casually met Hollinsworth, and had been recom- 
mended to a friend who would supply the 
required sum on the following morning at a 
coffee-room in Cannon Street. Suspecting no 
evil, he went to Torleni’s Restaurant, and met 
there a middle-aged man, with massive features, 
raven-black hair, and a hawk-like nose—such was 
Oswald’s description, and it fixed itself in my 
memory—who said that he was the junior partner 
in Wiltonwort & Co., a new firm recently founded 
in the same line as the great house of ‘G, Craig.’ 
He knew and respected Mr Hollinsworth, and 
on his introduction would oblige Oswald. It 
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was a rise—said the accused—to find that} The clear, fine caligraphy was wondrously like 


the draft thus offered bore Mr Craig’s name ; but 
a plausible account of a business transaction was 
carelessly given, and Oswald did not dream of 
treachery. Even when the unsigned cheque was 
missed, a vague sense of uneasiness was all that 
troubled him, until his feet were actually caught 
in the net. 

This tale pointed to a conspiracy, of which 
no fragment of corroboration was forthcoming. 
Mr Hollinsworth denied every word of it that 
inculpated himself, and was believed—except by 
one weak girl, I had never liked this man, 
although at one time or another and in divers 
ways I had seen much of him, and had been 
impressed by his great mercantile knowledge and 
his impassible demeanour. Still, my uncle had 
always implicitly trusted him. 

The case against Oswald as it stood, await- 
ing the last word of so-called justice, was cur- 
rently held to be tested and determined by a 
single question: Where was the shadowy indi- 
vidual who played so conspicuous a part in the 
prisoner’s narrative? Wiltonwort & Co. knew 
nothing of him. Let the accused produce him, 
or put the police upon his track, 

My uncle was very kind to me in those days. 
He could not help seeing that I was suffering, 
and the cause was not far to seek. But he 
refrained alike from harassing inquiries and from 
expostulation, He probably reproached himself 
for ever bringing into juxtaposition the inflam- 
mable material of two young hearts. My know- 
ledge of what was in Oswald’s heart was sur- 
reptitious ; he had never told me that he loved 
me or had asked me to be his wife. 

‘London is not suiting you in these close days, 
Bertha,’ said my uncle gravely, one evening, in 
the interval that was to precede Oswald’s trial 
at—name of horror and doom !—the Old Bailey. 
‘Suppose you run down to the Edgerleys’ place 
in Warwickshire for a week or two: they iH be 
delighted to make you welcome.’ 

ese were the friends of my Italian pilgrimage, 
and I was sure that the suggestion was not 
broached at haphazard. There had doubtless 
been a correspondence. 

I hesitated. Then—‘ Well, if you wish it, I 
think I will go, uncle,’ I said. 

My preparations for the journey were not 
elaborate. Mrs Brett, the housekeeper at Lincoln 
Square, was a person of forethought and resource, 
and a few hours sufficed to have my travelling 
boxes inspected and packed; and my uncle saw 
me into a reserved. first-class carriage ab Euston. 

The train by which I travelled was an express, 
but not one of the imperial kind that carry 
Her Majesty's northward and westward bound 
mails, It stopped at all the chief junctions 
from Willesden to its goal It was imme- 
diately after passing one of these stages that 
a seemingly trivial circumstance occurred, upon 
which, with a mental vision less quickened by 
suffering, I should perhaps have bestowed no 
particular attention, Certain fragments of torn 
paper fluttered in the breeze past my open 
window, and one of them—somewhat larger 
than its companions—became fixed between the 
mahogany slide and the blind-cord. It quivered 
there like an insnared live thing. Suddenly I 
started, and a queer thought dominated my brain. 


the writing of my uncle’s chief clerk. I ex- 
amined the scrap narrowly, and my suspicion 
was confirmed. The very paper had the water- 
line of that used in my uncle’s office, and was 
of similar texture. I read: 


.... dour will becon.... 
.... at No. 8 Tower Street .... 
.... letters will be sure to.... 


A whisper—which was the product, doubtless, 
of my heated imagination, but which sounded 
as the voice of one even then languishing in 
rison—filled in the missing syllables in the first 
ine, and I repeated mechanically : ‘ Wardour will 
be convicted.’—‘ He shall not!’ I cried aloud. 

Who had destroyed and scattered upon the 
winds this letter? Could it be the trickster of 
Torleni’s Restaurant ? 

The inspiration was justified by what my eyes 
beheld at the very next station. To scrutinise 
those who alighted from the forward half of the 
train was now my absorbing occupation, and I 
was quickly repaid. At Densford, my glance 
was riveted, as if by magnetism, upon a man 
who answered almost exactly to the word-picture 
given from Oswald’s lips in the columns of The 
Daily Sun. There were the ponderous features, 
the coal-black hair and scanty beard, the nose 
of distinctly Israelitish cast. 

I drew down my veil, and, oblivious of my 
luggage and its fate, of ne save the im- 
perative necessity of tracking the apparently 
unperturbed stranger, left my compartment also. 
It was neither a long nor a difficult pursuit, or 
I might have betrayed my purpose. My quar 
entered a third-rate inn at the bottom of the 
station hill; and as he was accompanied by a 

rter with a bag, who left the latter behind as 

e reappeared from the side-door of the bar, I 
had good grounds for my hope that a stay was 
intended. I sought out the Densford post-office, 
and despatched a telegram to my uncle. 

I felt I had stumbled upon the trail of the real 
criminal in that dreadful business of the forgery ; 
or rather I should say criminals, for, as the sequel 
showed, the guilt was about equally divided. 

In the afternoon, my wide arrived, listened 
with amazement to my startling story, and 
adopted bold measures. On the strength of 
his cogent representations, a magisterial warrant 
was granted; and armed with this, the Dens- 
ford inspector of police arrested the man called 
Edgar Hollinsworth. 

iscomfited and demoralised by the swift sud- 
denness of the blow, the victim threw himself on 
the clemency of the magistrate, in other words 
made full confession. It was a disclosure full of 
ain for the upright merchant whose trust had 
een abused. 

Again I will try to condense an intricate nar- 
rative. James Hollinsworth, my uncle’s senior 
clerk and cashier, had allowed to grow up in 
his heart a jealous hatred of Oswald Wardour. 
He feared that in due time Oswald — step 
above him into the partnership at which for 
se many years he—Hollinsworth—had aimed. 


| Hollinsworth had a scapegrace brother called 


Edgar, long accounted dead, who had reappeared 
in one of those evil junctures which are the touch- 
stones of men’s characters. He had visited my 
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uncle’s clerk in the office at an hour when Oswald 
was away at the docks, and had tried to levy black- 
mail. Then came the temptation, to which his 
elder and hitherto outwardly virtuous brother 
had succumbed. Could not Oswald Wardour’s 
need of two hundred pounds be made the basis 
of a plot to ruin him? James Hollinsworth told 
his ally what was required, and purchased at 
a heavy price his assistance. How the scheme 
worked has already been made plain. 

It was a singular coincidence, and one which 
did not redound to the man’s credit, that under 

ressure of these revelations, a waiter at Torleni’s 
eset had his memory quickened, and was 
prepared to testify to the occurrence within his 
master’s precincts of the interview between Edgar 
Hollinsworth and Oswald Wardour, as related in 
Oswald’s earliest statement. My uncle always 
believes that this waiter had been bribed to 
silence. 

It proved impossible to hush up the affair, 
and a sentence of penal servitude was passed upon 
both the brothers. 

‘And you saved me, Miss Craig,’ Oswald said, 
when, for a few precious minutes on the morrow 
of his release, we were alone. ‘But for you, I 
might be in yonder cell yet ;’ and he shuddered. 
‘Miss Craig—Bertha—is my guess a right one— 
that you care—that at least you can care—for 
me, a little, when I tell you that my heart, my 
life, are yours ?’ 

Oswald will have it that I was too excited to 
know exactly in what terms he did reveal the 
secret which was no secret; but I stand to what 
I have written. Atleast I am correct in report- 
ing my answer: ‘I can care—everything,’ I 
murmured, 

A few months after the one remaining mystery 
was solved, coal had been discovered on Oswald’s 
‘barren acres’ in the north. It was for purposes 
of rg oe rp in which he was sworn to secrecy, 
that he had required the loan of the two hundred 
pounds. But even without the prospect of this 
wealth, my uncle would now have withdrawn 
his opposition to Oswald as my suitor. ‘Your 
love, child, has been tried in adversity ; may it 
be the stronger and more lasting,’ he said. 

We are grateful and content. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS—MYCENAZ 
SWORD-BLADES. 


A curious ‘find’ has recently taken place at 
Athens, and that is the discovery of a ‘ staircase.’ 
Twenty-two steps have been uncovered within 
the walls of the celebrated fortress, and it is sup- 
posed that the continuation of this staircase was 
cut down to the rock itself of the citadel. It 
was thought that these steps were those by which 
the enemy ascended during the Persian siege ; 
but, on further examination, they are found to 
be of a later date. With the exception of a few 
decorative lions’ heads and such-like, no sculp- 
tures or inscriptions were found on or round 
the stairs. 

Whilst on the subject of Athenian antiquities, 
we may refer to the famous Mycenz sword-blades, 
now preserved in the Museum at Athens. These 
have recently been admirably reproduced in two 


beautiful chromo-lithographs. Fac-similes of these 
blades were taken in 1884 by M. Blanette in 
water-colour, and the paintings passed into the 
possession of M. Albert Dumont, by whom they 
were presented to the Academy of Inscriptions, 
Paris, and ultimately placed before the public. 
They have also been produced in black and white 
both in Greece and Germany; but without the 
colouring, they lose effect. These swords formed 
part of the contents of the Mycene tombs, and 
are said, on high-class authority, to date about 
the twelfth century before Christ, at which time 
Pheenicia belonged to Egypt. The fashion of the 
sword-blades would therefore be rather of Egypt 
than of Assyria, although they may be supposed 
to have been executed for some Prince of Mycen 
J a Pheenician artist. They are amongst the 
oldest and most perfect specimens of sword- 
making in Europe, and possess an untold interest 
and value. 


A MODERN ‘SECRET CHAMBER.’ 


It is not perhaps generally known that the 
celebrated ph ie Sir John Soane, who left his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and all the trea- 
sures and curiosities which it contains, to the 
nation, to be inspected by the public on certain 
days free of all charge, left also a veritable ‘ secret 
chamber,’ or rather closet, which was not to be 
opened until a certain number of years had 
elapsed after his death (January 20, 1837). It 
was, however, opened on the 6th of December 
1837, by the executrix, in the presence of three 
trustees, in accordance with the opinion of Dr 
Lushington, to ascertain whether there was money 
or valuables es the payment of further 
probate duty. Nothing but papers were found, 
and these were returned without examination. 
This closet was again opened in November last, in 
the presence of eight of the trustees, the curator, 
and the solicitor. It was found to contain a nest 
of sixteen drawers, to the outside of which was 
affixed a memorandum referring to the first. open- 
ing in 1837. The drawers contained merely 
papers, which are to be the subject of careful 
examination, although they do not appear to 
possess any public interest, as they are supposed 
to relate to various buildings with which Sir 
John was professionally connected, and to a well- 
known family dispute of many long years ago. 


SLEEP—A SONNET. 


We sleep and dream. Who has not seen and met 
His heart’s desire in that charmed palace—Sleep, 
And hugged the happiness he could not keep, 
Or kissed an ideal he could never set 
In place of waking facts? Thus, from the fret 
And toil of life, we enter, wandering deep 
Through the long corridors, where dreams, that steep 
Our souls with gladness, wile us to forget 
That they are dreams. Here in the sleeping-place 
We come into the presence, face to face, 
Of longings realised ; here stretch our hands 
To touch some well-remembered form of yore, 
And speak the words we should have spoke before 
Our friends passed from us into distant lands. 

Roszk Howarp. 
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